LI HUNG-CHANG

thoughts, words, and deeds during that memorable
expedition. How supremely interesting, had it been
possible, to obtain an authentic record of the wan-
derer's sincere opinions of Bismarck, Krupp, Glad-
stone, Lord Salisbury, and President Cleveland *
to know what he thought in his heart of the civilisa-
tion which he saw in such haste, of the German Army
and the British Fleet! What he gave out to the
journalists was almost all chaff, of the kind in which
he was usually pleased to indulge, or impertinences
unseemly in a guest. The voluminous diary kept
until 1901 by his faithful American secretary and
confidant, Mr. Pethick, would no doubt have cast
much light on these matters, but unfortunately it
has never been found since his death, so that the
world will probably never know whether, in the silent
sessions of his inner thoughts, Li Hung-chang main-
tained his supercilious nil admirari pose and his
habit of invidious comparisons.

It is not necessary to devote any great space to
consideration of Li Hung-chang's diplomatic relations
with Great Britain, for the reason that from the time
when he assumed the direction of his country's
foreign relations (that is to say, from about 1870)
England's policy in China had been reduced from the
Imperial to the Free Trade commercial basis. Li
was not slow to perceive the paralysing effect of Cob-
denism on our diplomacy as an Asiatic Power and to
forecast the results of the doctrine of laisser faire,
which found its expression in the Far East after the
passing of Lord Palmerston.

For some years after the war of 1860, and the
active part played by England in the suppression of
the Taiping rebellion, the magnitude and importance